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THE PEACE OF BROTHERHOOD. 
O BROTHER man! fold to thy heart thy brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there ; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was “ doing good ;” 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 


Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy clangor 
Of wild war music o’er the earth shall cease ; 
Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace! 
—John G. Whittier. 


SERMON BY LYDIA H. PRICE: 


THERE are seasons when we feel to approach very 
near to the fountain of Life, and Light, and Love, 
and to realize the overshadowing sense of Divine 
goodness to be over us, taking care of the erring; 
and the aspirations of my spirit have been this even- 
ing, that we might grow into that attitude of mind 
and spirit wherein this should be the prevailing 
spirit of our lives, being led by the Infinite Father 
safely through all our trials,<vicissitudes, and temp- 
tations. 

And oh, friends, why is it that it is not so? We, 
so highly gifted, so privileged, having a spirit akin to 
the Father’s spirit, and the inspirations of the Al- 
mighty that giveth an understanding! Ob, when 
God is infinite, unlimited, filling all space, why is it 
that we do not oftener feel the touch divine and 
respond with joy and thanksgiving, and as the years 
of our lives pass,—as they number still greater, and 
we have been privileged to be scholars in the school 
of Christ, learning the lessons given us through ex- 
perience, a trial it may be for the discipline of our 
lives,—why do we not go away from the cross, from 
the conflict and the tumult, to the glory of serving 
and holding communion with the Highest? If we 
are recipients of the All-Good,—for in the source of 
Infinite Love we live and move and have our being, 
—why should it be a cross to respond to this Infinite 
Love? Rather, should it not be with cheerfulness, 
with alacrity, with joy and rejoicing, in the spirit of 
thanksgiving,—so glad that we are thus privileged? 

There is a spirit within us, a candle lighted never 
more to go out. God, the Inspiring Power, with the 
expression of his love, clothes us for a season with our 
earthly environments,—our material garments,—and 

1At Green Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, First day 


evening, First month 19th, 1890 (From a shorthand report by 
Sue R. Wilkins.) 
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we never in any sense as we keepthe Divine Harmony 
outside, know in any part of our existence of the 
Divine Communion, the protecting care, the inspeak- 
ing word and tbe all-wise government which should 
keep us in the perfect order of true balance,—of 
harmonious relation to the source. Is it difficult, 
dear friends, is it impracticable, is it only a myth? 
Is not this Divine Presence near to every child of 
God? This Grace is sufficient for us, and if our 
hearts are filled with love for the pure, for the true, 
and the good, where is there room for evil to come 
in? where the temptation to do other than that 
which is in harmony with the Divine? ‘“ As many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.” What other spirit shall we be led by? We 
seem not to have a spirit apart from God that is 
capable of directing us and keeping us. We realize 
there is a power without us, and shall we not say 
within us, that ever. worketh for righteousness, the 
inspiring Power of the Infinite. 

We make profession of religion ; what is its na- 
ture, what its object? Not merely a name, not to be 
found with those making profession of religion, but to 
know of this saving Power, hour by hour, day by 
day, and not in any unnatural sense, not in a con- 
strained, troubled sense, but in the outgoing of love 
and responsibility to the Infinite Love, joyfully, 
gladly going, not in subjection, but in accord with the 
Divine. The Apostle James realized the true nature 
of religion when he said, “ He that seemeth to be re- 
ligious and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his 
heart, that man’s religion is vain.” That little mem- 
ber we speak of sometimes as “ unruly,” why should 
it be unruly ?—it has no power of itself, it can do 
nothing only as we, the power behind, use it, make 
it serve us. Shall it serve usin any way that is not 
good and helpful to ourselves and others? It goes 
not itself, and if we make it serve us thus, then we 
need a religion that shall guide it and keep it in the 
true limitations of love, of wisdom, of truth, of good- 
ness, of kindness, that it shall not go astray ; because 
if our hearts are pure, we have no incentive to use it 
for any other than the best of purposes, to serve our- 
selves and others to communicate good and truth as 
we understand it, according to our individual convic- 
tions, and as the Light makes manifest. How glad 
and thankful we should be that we can thus commu- 
nicate, that we can govern expression to the love 
that bubbles up in our hearts, to the desire that goes 
forth to encourage, to uplift, to help, and to 
strengthen! So this little member might be kept in 


beautiful order as our servant to go forth on errands 
of truth, beauty, and love, to spread knowledge 
| which will be helpful and useful to others. Shall we 
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not then, dear brothers and sisters, lay hold of that 
kind of religion which will regulate not only this 
member, the tongue, but every member, every ap- 
petite, every talent, every propensity? Then shall 
we be truly religious. 

The same Apostle goes farther, to say that ; “ Pure 
and undefiled religion before God and the Father is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tions, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
And now these requisitions of a religious life are sym- 
bolic, not measuring its life of faithfulness merely by 
these deeds which are remembered, but only as show- 
ing the manner of living and the Spirit which should 
actuate us, and what the works,the deeds of love 
would lead to. With nothing but loving kindness and 
goodness in our hearts, being the recipients of the 
bounty of Divine love and wisdom, what should 
come out of these hearts but that which is useful, but 
that which will be blessed, which will help others 
with tender, uplifting sympathy for all mankind ; 
and to be ever in this attitude, will it not lead our 
emotions to loving administrations? All of us, from 
the least to the greatest, should be engaged in some 
work, but we cannot all be engaged in the same work, 
for we have different callings, and are fitted to work 
in different spheres, different directions, some help- 
ful in one way, others in another; and as each mem- 
ber of the body is useful the head cannot say to the 
foot or hand, “I have no need of thee,” neither can 
wein the members of a body, social or religious, feel 
that there is no use for any other member therein, 
and because these are not called as we are called, 


find any fault with them or complain that they work 
not as we work, they see not as we see, they follow 


not in our line of action, of thought. “ What is that 
to thee? Follow thou me.” We remember how it 
was in the time when Jesus taught, that the disciples 
seeing some of those who taught not in his name, 
complained unto Jesus that this should not be al- 
lowed, and he said, “ Forbid them not, they who are 
not against us are for us.” 

How beautiful it is. How our lives should har- 
monize with our labors, each one endeavoring to do 
the very best we can in this life, glad and thankful 
when we see any others who are walking paths of 
righteousness, who are endeavoring to be helpful to 
mankind in whatever way it may be. Truly the 
fields are white unto harvest ; and can we say the la- 
borers are few, when we find so many striving with 
a sense of obligation, of responsibility, of nearness 
to the great Heart of humanity, recognizing the 
brotherhood of man, and the Fatherhood of God, out 
in the fields where they are laboring to uplift human- 
ity and to bring about a better condition of things! 

Do we realize more fully the relations of life here, 
that we may in the nearest equality enter all its ap- 
pointments?—that we shall not be satisfied to be 
luxuriously housed, clothed, and fed with all that is 
sumptuous around us, when so many are oppressed 
and suffering, unhoused and unclothed? Remember 
these also are the Father’s children, very near to the 
Heart of Love, and that where much is given, much 
will be required ; that we shall be found taking seri- 
ous consideration, conferring together in that sweet 


reasonableness which should characterize all our 
conferences, all our reflections as to the best manner 
in which we can be helpful to human kind, in order 
to bring about a better condition of things. Our 
Father has done, and is doing all the time. As Jesus 
said, “‘ My Father worketh hither, and I work.” O 
friends, we need that each one of us shall be at 
work, doing the very best we can; for what will it 
profit us to spend a few years here of pleasure, of 
profit in the material life, to get the good things that 
“perish with the using,” to have a luxurious exist- 
ence for a brief season, and pass away, taking none 
of these riches with us, and not being able to hear 
the blessing, “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least 
of these, my brethren, ye did it unto me.” Not to 
have realized how important was the field of action 
and of responsibility while we lived in this preparing 
place, in this primary condition of life, this school 
where every one of us are scholars, having lessons 
some hard and some easy to learn. If we do not 
improve by these lessons, if we do not seize the 
golden opportunities and improve them as they pass, 
if we are not doing all that we can to promote truth 
and righteousness in the earth, and to make this 
beautiful world a pleasant place to live in, to create 
a pure healthy atmosphere for others to breathe, to 
bring about the time spoken of when the sword shall 
be beaten into a ploughshare and the spear into a 
pruning-fork, and men shall not learn war any more; 
we indeed are derelict. O, that good time is coming, 
and to bring it about we must not simply realize that 
we are to bear our testimony against using the carnal 
sword, but we must be in that peaceable spirit 
wherein we shall receive the blessings of the peace- 
makers, aiming for this in every relation of life; not 
contending for our way, our thought, our doctrine, or 
our manner of working and helping, but each one con- 
cerned to do the very best work they can, that we 
may help make the paths and by-ways where there 
seems so much that is calculated to turn the traveler 
aside out of the true way,—that we shall make these 
by-ways pure, that there shall not be the temptations 
to wrong-doing which have so greatly prevailed. 
How can we afford to pretend to know the way in 
which they shall do the work? “ What is that to 
thee?” Follow thou the light of truth, the best 
light that makes manifest. Do not be influenced by 
partial statements; endeavor to see the truth on 
every side. O, we must come into that court with 
the Highest, having learned lessons of wisdom, of 
knowledge, of experience to work in the best man- 
ner we can, and not give the word that will prove a 
hindrance to others who feel inclined, who feel it 
right to walk in pathways and lines wherein we have 
not been free to enter. O, better, better that we 
should keep the watch very ciose over ourselves,rather 
than in any way put obstructions in the path of a 
brother or sister who is endeavoring to give service 
to humanity, and consequently service to God; for 
we worship the Father best through the truest rela- 
tions we bear to our fellow-beings, and the more love 
we manifest to one another, the more is our evidence 
of love to God supreme, and of our neighbor as our- 
selves. 











So, dear brothers and sisters, may we hold our 
religion in that manner, in that attitude that shall 
make our lives peaceful, that shall fill them with 
love, wherein peace will be the crowning influence, 
and the anthem of our lives, “ Peace on earth and 
good will to all men.” In this attitude can there be 
envy, can there be strife, can there be contention, 
can we draw party lines, and say, “ Here thou must 
work, here thou must serve, thou must not go beyond 
these lines which I have laid, this is the true mark, 
this is the way for all the sons and daughters to 
follow the Light,—the voice of God in our souls ?” 

O, how privileged we are in this day in which 
we live, and how privileged we have been in the 
religious Society of Friends to think for ourselves, to 
approve of things and to hold fast to that which is 
good, that we are not obliged to set our souls to cer- 
tain doctrines, and creeds, and “schemes of salva- 

tion,” but may worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth, in our lives giving evidence that we are and 
have been with the Father in all our relations with 
our fellow beings. O, let us endeavor to keep our 
hearts pure, that our thoughts may be of that true 
uplifting character that shall go forth with the 
influence of truth, of inspiration, uplifting our broth- 
ers and sisters,—go forth always to the down-trodden, 
the fallen as we call them, the oppressed, giving 
them the advantage of our peace, our highest thought, 
our unshaken confidence in God; saying to them 
that God is a teacher of his people ; that God is near 
to every child, that we can never detract from the 
perfect wisdom, the perfect goodness, but bathe in it, 
and know that he is near to every child, even though 
the veil is between, and they have been blinded to 
the truth, not having realized how near the Fountain 
of living Water is. They are not to blame; they 
have been erroneously taught. They have not found 
that God is indeed love, that to serve him witha 
perfect heart and perfect mind, is tourink the cup of 
peace and happiness. They have not come to know 
that God is truth, and that he pervadeth through 
our thought the words we speak, that he uplifts more 
by the attitudes of our spirits, more by the thoughts 
we think than by the words we speak ; for it is out 
of the heart that the mouth speaketh. O, let us 
with all diligence, keep our words pure, that our 
hearts, our lives, may be as a temple for the living 
God to have a dwelling place in, that we shall live to 
enjoy, and live to grow, to aspire to the highest with 
the Blessed Jesus, who said : “If I be lifted up I will 
draw all men after me.” 

Each one of us may be in a measure in some di- 
rection lifted up to the highest plane of thought and 
inspiration, to think only the good, to emphasize only 
the good, to find the divine spark in every living be- 
ing, and know that God has placed it there and 
breathed the breath of life into them, for sooner or 
later the awakening must come,—the realizing 
sense of his nearness. 

Blessed Master, how can we go on our way falter- 
ing, disheartened, and discouraged, when there is so 
much for us to do, to accept and to enjoy? How can 
we fall into the shadow and sit down in grief and re- 
gret, when God is ever near to be gracious, to lead us, 
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to direct us to make a fresh beginning every day, to 
leave the past behind us, and to forgive as we would 
be forgiven, not only in forgetting the past for our- 
selves, but for each other,—for only as we thus for- 
give and forget shall we be forgiven. Not because 
our Father returns love for love; not so; but because 
such is the condition of our lives that we realize the 
blessings of God’s undefiled love only when we are in 
the right attitude towards our fellow beings, when 
we are not seeking to find spots and blemishes on the 
character of our brothers and sisters, but looking for 
the light of his holy and divine countenance, and 
remembering how we have all erred. O, shall we 
not live to make the best records for ourselves and 
others, and press forward for greater, higher influ- 
ences ?—for we are all children, in our childhood still, 
—comparatively speaking, learning by experience. 
How favored some seem! This is not because God is 
not clear in all his ways, but because many of us 
make the pathway harder for some than for others. 
O, freely have we received, freely give! Letus inten- 
der love do what wecan by right thinking, by truth 
giving, by seeing that this little member the tongue 
shall only communicate that which is pure and true, 
and thus be a pure agent for good in this earthly life. 
Let us know that God has placed golden thread run- 
ning through all, and as we are filling up our meas- 
ure of time, there shall be no broken ends, but it 
shall go through the mortal journey with never end- 
ing excellence ; and day by day, year by year, evenin 
this condition, we shall weave a beautiful web with 
this Divine thread, the golden web of inspiration, of 
the highest love crowning all shining ever within us, 
suffering no breaks to exist, but one continuous 
golden cord, ever, ever onward and nearer, nearer in 
our growing confidence of our relation to the In- 
dwelling Word. 


A LETTER OF PETER YARNALL’S. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I ENCLOSE a relic which may perhaps be prized by 
some one within your knowledge; if so, please dis- 
pose of it accordingly. The young women to whom 
the letter was addressed by P. Y. were my great- 
aunts,—Rebecca, afterwards wife of Thomas Neil, and 
Ann, afterwards wife of George Moore,—daughters of 
Daniel McPherson, of Frederick county, Virginia. 
I knew them both. 


Joun D. McPaHErson. 
Washington, D. C. 





[We propose giving, in another issue of the paper, some 
account of Peter Yarnall. He was an esteemed minister, 
residing in Eastern Pennsylvania. During a religious 
visit which Peter Yarnall and his traveling companion, 
Jacob Worley, made to “ Redstone [in Western Pennsylva- 
nia] and parts of Virginia,” in the latter part of the year 
1789, they were entertained at the homeof “the widow 
McPherson,” where owing to “much fatigue” and Peter 
Yarnall being a “little unwell, it likewise raining,” they 
concluded to rest a day, which they did and resumed their 
labors on the 12th of Twelfth month, going to Goose Creek 
meeting on the 13th, to Leesburg in the evening at an ap- 
pointed meeting, and on the 14th attending the Quarterly 
Meeting at Fairfax and the youths’ meeting on the follow- 


ing day. It was while on this visit that the letter here 
given was penned.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.) 

Farrrax, 12th Month 14th 1789. 
My Near and Tender Young Friends : 

In a renewed sense of the Love of Christ our 
Holy Shepherd, I salute you, feeling the same 
anxious Solicitude accompanying my Spirit on your 
Behalf as I have hitherto expressed when my Lot 
was cast in the Family ; beingabundantly confirmed 
that the divine Visitation has been in great Love and 
Mercy extended to your Minds, which, if you em- 
brace and persevere in Obedience thereto, will fit 
you for that glorious and everlasting Kingdom pre- 
pared for the Righteous in all Generations. Seek, I 
entreat you, with a fervent Ardor after that precious 
Pearl which is hid in the Fold of your Hearts, and is 
truly Inestimable and to be purchased at the Expense 
of all you have held dear and that only have re- 
tarded your Way to the Holy City. Then will your 
Pace be quickened Zionwards, and a living Growth 
experienced in that Life and Virtue which is the 
Adorning of the Lord’s Children and preserves them 
green and fruitful unto himself, and herein is our 
Heavenly Father Glorified that we bring forth much 
fruit. And being sensible, dear young Women, that 
Good is in store for you, now is your time to submit 
to the forming of the divine Hand, devoting the 
bloom of your Days to that Cause which is so precious 
and crowned with a happy Immortality. This will 
be more than Ten Thousand Worlds to you when 
all Terrestrial Glory shall cease. Your Affections 
being placed on Things above, your Treasure will be 
in Heaven and your Minds will be there also. 

If I should not have an opportunity of seeing you 
again shortly, I trust I shall cot be wanting in much 
well wishing; for truly my Regard for you has been 
great as tho’ you were my natural Kindred. Keep 
therefore in Innocency, and in all Straits look to the 
Lord for Counsel, and often ponder what would have 
pleased your dear and Honorable Father when Liv- 
ing; and so will you be preserved in that Way that 
is well pleasing to your Gracious Creator, and become 
useful in your Day and Time. 

I am your real and Affectionate Friend, 

Prerer YARNALL. 

[Addressed: “Rebekah and Ann McPherson. Fav’d 
by Wm. McPherson.”’] 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


INSPIRATION. 


Tue beauty and sublimity of many of the inspira- 
tions contained in the Old and New Testaments will 
forever place them above all other writings. Scat- 
tered all along through these books are gems of inspi- 
ration. In the Psalms we have a more continuous 
stream of these, mixed however with the personal 
weaknesses of the writers. “ There is a Spirit in man 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them 
an understanding.” (Job.) David was a great sinner, 
but his sincere penitence restored him again and 
again to Divine favor, and he was the sweet singer of 
Israel, whose psalms have come down through the 
ages and will continue a joy to the world. 

It has been well ‘said that “the spirits of the 
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prophets are subject to the prophets,” I. Cor. xiv. : 32, 
and each has his peculiar characteristics, and a stream 
will always partake of the nature of the channel 
through which it flows. Isaiah, thestern old prophet, 
trained in the rude manners of his age,has never 
been excelled in sublime flights of inspiration. After 
describing the iniquities of the people, he says, 
“Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil; 
learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the op- 
pressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. 

“Come now and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord ; though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.” 

Again, “In the latter days, the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and 
all nations shall flow unto it. And many people shall 
go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; 
and he will teach us of his ways, and we will walkin 
his paths.” Speaking of the conflict which all of us 
experience on the external plane, he says, “ Every 
battle of the warrior is with confused noise, and gar- 
ments rolled in blood; but (the spiritual conflict) 
shall be with burning and fuel of fire. For unto usa 
child is born, unto us a son is given ; and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulders; and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. Of the 
increase of his government and peace, there never 
shall be an end.” Again, “ Who among us shall dwell 
with the devouring fire? Who among us shall dwell 
with everlasting burnings? He who walketh right- 
eously and speaketh uprightly : he who despiseth the 
gain of oppressions, who shaketh his hand from hold- 
ing of bribes, who stoppeth his ears from hearing of 
blood, and shutteth his eyes from seeing evil. He 
shall dwell on high: his place of defense shall be 
the munitions of rock; bread shall be given him; 
his waters shall be sure.” Again “ Hast thou not 
known? hast thou not heard, that the everlasting 
God,the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, 
fainteth not, neither is weary? There is no search- 
ing of his understanding. He giveth power to the 
faint, and to those who have no might, he increaseth 
strength. Even the youth shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall utterly fall. But 
those who wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 
they shall run and not be weary; and they shall 
walk and not faint.” 


Henry T. Cup. 


“Love is the Holy Ghost within ; 
Hate the unpardonable sin.” 
—Longfellow. 


Every one must have felt that a cheerful friend is 
like a sunny day, which sheds its brightness on all 
around ; and most of us can, as we choose, make of 
this world either a palace or a prison.—The Church- 
man. 











PRESIDENT MAGILL’S LETTERS.—X. 
A FRIENDS’ MEETING IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL. 
Paris, First month 12, 1890. 
Since our arrival in Paris we have frequently heard, 
from friends elsewhere, that there was a Friends’ 
meeting held here during the time of the Exposition, 
and that it was still continued, since its close. Dili- 
gent inquiry failed to discover the locality of this 
meeting until a paper recently received from our 
friend, Charles Thompson, of Penrith, England, gave 
us the necessary direction. I will give this for the 
benefit of any Friends who may be visiting Paris, as 
the meeting may be permanently continued. The 
place is very central, in the immediate vicinity of the 
Louvre, the Tuileries,and the Palais Royale. The 
address is No. 2, Place du Thédtre Francais, Dépdt 
Centrale. Different parts of the building are used 
by different religious organizations and one pleasant 
room, (au premier) on what we would call the second 
story, is set apart for the use of Friends. I called 
there yesterday to see about the meetings, and was 
cordially received by the general “ Directeur” who 
has charge of the building, and informed me that the 
Friends’ room was always open through the week, 
and that while in Paris 1 must regard it as a“ chez- 
moi” and feel there always perfectly at home. He 
said that since the close of the Exposition the meet- 
ings were very small. The hour for meeting on First- 
day morning being 10 o’clock, soon after that time I 
reached the room this morning. I met the “ Direc- 
teur” below, but there was no one in the Friends’ 
room on my arrival. After some time of quiet wait- 
ing it began to be evident that I was to have the 
meeting to myself. I was informed yesterday that 
one Friend, T. Dalencorrt, who was most active in 
keeping up the meetings, was detained at home by 
the prevailing influenza. During the period of quiet 
reflection a feeling of deep gratitude to the Great 
Giver of all Good filled my heart, that we had all of 
us been spared from a severe attack of the serious 
disease which has brought sadness and sorrow here 
into so many homes; and that we have been favored 
to pursue, much to our satisfaction, thus far, the ob- 
ject of our residence abroad. 

Before leaving the room I examined the book fur- 
nished for the registry of the names of those who 
had been attending. Through the summer there 
seem to have been sometimes as many as twenty-five 
or thirty in attendance, but the average would 
scarcely reach half of that number. More recently 
the number has gradually diminished, sometimes be- 
ing as few as two or three, occasionally one, and for 
the past two weeks no one seems to have been pres- 
ent. Under the head of Présent d V'assemblée, on this 
date, I recorded my name and address, so that 
Swarthmore is not wholly without a record in this 
interesting book. I observed that most who had at- 
tended were English Friends ; there were a few from 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Russia, the United States, 
and Canada. Among those from our own country it 
was pleasant to recognize afew familiar names. I 
trust that the meeting will not be allowed to be dis- 
continued, and during the remainder of our stay here 
we hope to do at least our part toward its continu- 
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ance. Passing out into the busy street where traffic 


of all kinds was actively progressing, with but little 
difference between First-day and any other day of 
the week, I could not but feel how much out of har- 
mony with the general spirit here, would be the 
quiet assembling of Friends, however numerous, in 
the little room which I had left behind me. 

I varied my usual walk home, keeping along the 
Rue Rivoli toward the East. It seems strange to a 
Philadelphian to pass through the crowded streets 
here at midday on the First-day of the week, and see 
few of the places of business closed, and the great ex- 
hibition of articles of merchandise of every descrip- 
tion in the shop windows and in the streets. The 
displays out at this time were greater than usual, in 
consequence of the gay holiday season, the influence 
of which is still felt. As I passed the old Tower of 
St. Jacques, with its irregular-shaped top, its statues, 
and its curious old gargoyles, with the statue of the 
great physicist, Blaise Pascal, at the base of the fa- 
mous tower where his early experiments on atmos- 
pheric pressure were made, I could but regret that 
the fine view of Paris to be obtained from its summit, 
was now denied the public, since the tower has been 
devoted to the purposes of a chemical and physical 
laboratory. Turniug at this point toward the South, 
I crossed over one of the bridges to the Island of the 
City,—the original site of the city of Paris in the old 
Roman times. On my right was a remarkable group 
of buildings. I was now in what was the Court end 
of the city in the 13th century,in the time of the 
good king, St. Louis. This group of buildings was 
made up of La Sainte Chapelle, La Conciergerie and 
Le Palais de Justice. The chapel, the state prison, 
and the palace, how suggestive that these three 
should be thus grouped together! It was here that 
stood the palace of the earlier French kings, the Pal- 
ais de Justice now taking its place, and the Sainte 
Chapelle wes the place of worship of the royal fam- 
ily, while the Concierg2rie, or prison of State, close at 
hand, (and so filled with saddest memories of rev- 
olutionary times), was indicative of the foundation 
upon which rested the reign of violence, when the 
governed had so small a voice in deciding as to the 
laws under which they should live. 

While Germany still groans under an arbitiary 
despotism, let us hope that this state of things in 
France at least has forever passed away. On my 
lefi, near the upper end of the island, was the world 
renowned church of Notre Dame, and just beyond it, 
at the end of the island, was a small building sugges- 
tive of the sad fate of so many of the unfortunate 
creatures who have fallen before the temptations of 
Paris life. This little building is the Morgue, where 
are exhibited for recognition those who have come to 
an untimely end, either through violence, or by their 
own hand, and it is said that this most sad record in- 
cludes more than an average of two per day through 
the entire year. As we cross to the south side of the 


river, we enter the grand Boulevard St. Michel, be- 
ginning with the broad open square of the place. In 
front as we enter this square from the river is a fine 
fountain, one of the many by which Paris is 
This is erected with the great build- 


adorned. 
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ings for a background, and always reminds me 
of the beautiful fountain of Trevi, in Rome. 
The central statue, placed some 90 feet above the 
ground, is that of St. Michel, with a sword in one 
hand, and the other pointing upward, and treading 
under his feet the writhing dragon. They rest upon 
an artificial rock, from under which gushes forth an 
abundant sheet of water into three great basins below, 
adorned with griffins upon their margin, from whose 
fierce mouths also streams of water were gushing 
forth. Columns of red marble on each side of the 
fountain support the statues of Truth, Wisdom, 
Power, and Justice. The general effect of this great 
fountain, with its abundant supply of water, is fine. 
Passing up the Boulevard St. Michel, crossing the 
new one of St. Germaine, and Jeaving the interesting 
old Museum of Clany upon my left, I reached home 
just in time for our dejeuner, which is served at noon, 
and informed our friends here, of whom I had made 
80 many vain inquiries, that I had at last found the 
place of meeting of La Société Religieuse des Amis, in 
Paris. Epwarp H. MaGILu. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 6. 
SECOND MONTH 9, 1890. 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF JESUS. 
GoLpEN Text.—Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God and men.—Luke 2: 52. 
Read Luke 2: 40-52. 

Tuenre is very little that can be gathered of the child- 
hood and youth of Jesus. In the account given in 
the Gospel of Matthew no mention is made of the cir- 
cumstances which are found in the Gospel of Luke, 
and which form the basis of our lesson. But Mat- 
thew gives other information not recorded by Luke. 
The appearance of “the star in the East,” and the 
worship of the wise men, or Magi, while the family 
were in}Bethlehem, and the cruel edict of Herod, by 
which he hoped to destroy the child Jesus, with 
the'flight into Egypt, to escape the murderous inten- 
tions of the king, are only found in Matthew’s Gos- 
pel. Mark begins the life of Jesus with his baptism 
in the Jordan by the forerunner John, and gives no 
hint of his childhood and youth. In John’s Gospel 
we have disclosed the thought of his divine relation- 
ship, declaring that in him was manifested the glory 
of the Heavenly Father. He begins the life and work 
of Jesus with his coming to John at the Jordan, to 
be baptized. 

It is believed that several years of the time of 
which no mention is made in Luke were passed in 
Egypt, and that on the return of the family they set- 


tled in Nazareth, the former home of Joseph and his | 


wife. There is nothing to offer in opposition to this 
thought, and this brings us to the subject of our 
present lesson. 

And the child grew, etc. He increased in stature as 
do other children ; and he was healthy, and strong 
in body and in spiritual understanding, displaying 
wisdom, and giving evidence of possessing the divine 
favor. How different children are in the development 
of character in infancy and childhood! But under 
such influence as must have environed the life of the 
child Jesus, he could hardly have been other than 





he was. He set a beautiful example for all children, 
and the care and devotion of his parents to train him 
in all the requirements of the divine law and the ob- 
servance of its usages appeal to every father and 
mother to whose nurture has been entrusted the soul 
of a little child. 

His parents went to Jerusalem, etc. This is a strong 
testimony to the religious character of Joseph and 
Mary. It was a long journey from Nazareth to Jeru- 
salem, the distance being seventy miles, and required 
several days to accomplish it. 

Twelve years old. This indicates the age at which 
the male child was required to be brought to the feasts 
at Jerusalem, where they were held three times in 
the year. It was the passover feast to which they 
went at this time. 

Fulfilled the days. Eight days were given to this 
celebration, to which Jews from every part of the 
world then known came, many of them consuming 
months in the journey. So earnest were they to keep 
up the requirements of their religion that every other 
consideration must give place to this. Their love for 
the city to them so holy, and for the temple where 
they believed that the Shekina—the Divine Presence 
—was manifested, was so strong that no effort or no 
sacrifice was too great, if they could but join their 
brethren on these occasions. 

The child Jesus tarried behind, etc. This is only to 
be explained from the fact that there was such a large 
company, and many from the same neighborhood, 
who would mingle socially on these festive occasions, 
and little thought would be taken in regard to those 
children old enough to care for themselves. 

After three days. Three days of great anxiety, as 
we know the loss of such a child must have cost his 
parents. 

Sitting in the midst of the doctors, etc. The doctors 
were those men who were the teachers,—the Rabbis, 
whose duty it was to instruct the people in matters of 
religion. The ceremonial law was very elaborate. 
Much had been added to it in the centuries that had 
elapsed since its delivery by Moses. That Jesus 
sought out these teachers that he might have the 
benefit of their instruction seems most probable, 
since Jerusalem was the most sacred spot of all the 
world to the Hebrew, and to be taught by the Rabbis 
of the temple, the highest favor he could ask. 

He went down to Nazareth and was subject unto them, 
etc. This, after all, is of greater moment in the life of 
a child than all he can be taught by the wisest of 
men without it. To be obedient, to conform the will 
to the will of the parent, is the first step in the line of 
duty to the great Father of all, and we need have lit- 
tle fear for the future of any child who begins a life 
of obedience and subjection to parental wishes in the 
home circle. Blessed, thrice blessed, is the child 
whose home breathes the atmosphere of duty and 
affection ! 


Our great example, Jesus, followéd so carefully the 
law of development physically, mentally, and spirit- 
ually, that many people of his own time, and multi- 
tudes since, have recognized his close kinship with 
the Divine Father of us all. 

God created man and breathed into him the di- 











vine spirit which we call the Christ of God, and it is 
within the power of every one to prove how great 
his own development may be. Jesus lost no oppor- 
tunity to listen to the “still small voice ” and im- 
prove by its teachings, and if we faithfully follow his 
example we can attain a measure of his perfectness. 

He even implied that greater attainments than his 
own could be reached if obedience to the precepts 
given in his wonderful Sermon on the Mount were 
observed. “Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect.” And are there not those 
now whom we look at and say, “ These are God’s 
chosen children?” Letus not forget that we may all 
ba chosen children of the all-loving Father. 

Little by little each day we sow the seeds the fruit 
of which we shall reap hereafter, either in this life or 
in the life to come. Our whole lives should be de- 
voted to nourishing the good seed and choking out 
the evil, that we may attain this great end, this per- 
fect development. 

We are judged by a loving Father only for what 
we are. Step by step we climb the ladder of God. 
Sometimes, weighed down by evil, we stumble; 
sometimes we fall; but to all is given the power to 
rise again, and toclimb out of the reach of the sin that 
overpowered us. True, we rise but to meet another 
temptation, but that also may be overcome, and by 
God’s help every one may be conquered, and the 
character made noble and strong, reaching full de- 
velopment “ by the things that are under our feet.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Childhood passes into youth and youth to maturi- 
ty much earlier inthe Eastern than among the West- 
ern nations. Marriages are made and business affairs 
entered upon at an age that with us would be re- 
garded with disfavor and not to be encouraged. 

The Rabbis had fixed the age of twelve as the 
close of boyhood, and the time at which the Feasts 
and fasts of the church should be engaged in. After 
the completion of his twelfth year, the Talmud re- 
quired the youth to keep the fast of the atonement ; 
before that time his religious duties were performed 
for him by his father, who was up to that age consid- 
ered responsible for his son’s sins. Jesus having at- 
tained the age of twelve years, was, according to the 
requirement of the law, taken by his parents to the 
Passover feast at Jerusalem, doubtless having been 
previously invested as was the usual custom with the 
Tephillin or phylacteries, publicly in the synagogue 
at Nazareth. This marked the transition from boy- 
hood, and was areminder that he who wore them 
was to keep the fasts, to follow the laws of the Rab- 
bis, and to turn his thoughts seriously to his future 
calling in life. There was a certain degree of eman- 
cipation from the home discipline and the boy was 
regarded as entitled to greater freedom of action. 
This must be taken into account while we study the 
events recorded in the lesson before us in which we 
see how little we can judge of the people and the 
times in which they were the actors, by the standard 
of our own civilization. While it is recorded of Je- 
sus that in this first attendance at the temple service 
he availed himself of the freedom of action that his 
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age permitted, the use he made of the opportunity 
thus offered was most commendable, in that he 
sought the instruction of the highest earthly author- 
ity in the Hebrew Church, not only asking such 
questions as astonished these great doctors of the law, 
but impressing them with the maturity of his own 
thought on the grave subject of conversation. And 
the knowledge of these things which Jesus dis- 
played was what might be expected from a youth of 
such pious surroundings, who had doubtless been 
taught to read the scriptures at five years old, the age 
at which a high authority, Juda Ben Tema, informs 
us these writings “ were to be read aloud in school.” 
The important thought for us is the early mani- 
festation of a desire to be more fully acquainted with 
the religion of his fathers, which led him to seek the 
company of the leaders of religious thought rather 
than to divert his mind with the attractions of the 
great city or the wonders of its beautiful and costly 
temple. Truly does this make plain his meaning in 
his answer to the anxious query of his parents, “ Wist 
ye not that I must bein my Father’s house?” “ about 
my Father’s business?” as the old version reads. 
This early dedication to the service of his Heavenly 
Father prepared the way for the greater revelations 
of Divine Truth tha! were granted him. His faith- 
fulness to these revelations enabled him in due time 
to make his life “the light of men, and this light 
which was his in the fulness, is the same Divine rev- 
elation which comes to us” as the apostle declared 
“ of his fullness have all we received,” yet because of 
our imperfections it is given to us “ by measure.” 
Little as we find recorded of the life of Jesus dur- 
ing this period, all that we do know stands as an ex- 
ample and pattern for the children and youth in suc- 
ceeding generations. We must encourage our child- 
ren to strive to be like him, and help them to follow 
in his footsteps. If this is our chief concern for them, 
they will seldom be found in the forbidden paths 
that lead away from “ the truth as it is in Jesus.” 


RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
For ourselves, we are clear that the public schools 
not only cannot teach without teaching religion— 
they cannot even exist without teaching religion. 
But, then, perhaps our definition of religion would 
be different from that of some who hold that relig- 
ious teaching must be excluded from the public 
schools. We remember an ancient writer who de- 
fines religion as doing justly, loving mercy,and walk- 
ing humbly with God. Was he right? If so, surely 
at least two-thirds of religion must be taught in the 
public school. Perhaps it could exist without teach- 
ing its pupils to walk humbly with God; but not 
without teaching them to do justly and to love 
mercy. And that is teaching religion. We remem- 
ber another ancient writer who declared that all the 
law of God was summed up in the one command, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. The play- 
ground cannot be kept in order without some teach- 
ing of mutual consideration and justice founded on 
this law. And that is teaching religion. A third an- 
cient writer defines religion as visiting the widuw 
and the fatherless in their affliction, and keepin, 





one’s self unspotted from the world. We know one 
public school teacher who every Thanksgiving sea- 
son encourages her pupils to bring in’ potatoes and 
apples, and we believe also old clothing, which is 
then distributed to the poor in the vicinity. This is 
teaching religion ; but we hardly think that the most 
radical Secularist would condemn this teaching. 

The next time we have a discussion of the ques- 
tion, Shall we teach religion in the public schools? 
let us have a definition of religion. For ourselves, 
without discussing that question, we hold that the 
public schools should teach all that is necessary to 
make gond citizenship, and that includes education 
of the moral nature as well as of the intellectual. 
Whether that is teaching religion we will leave the 
dictionary makers to determine.—Christian Union. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH. 
A CONTRIBUTOR to the columns of the Friends’ Quar- 
terly Examiner, (London), of a recent date, discussing 
and Ministerial Responsibility,” with 
special reference to the small meetings, takes up the 
fundamental thought of the Society of Friends con- 
cerning worship, and expresses the belief that “ the 
principle and the practice of a Waiting Worship and 
a Waiting Ministry constitutes the main and chief, if 
not the only, essential of Quakerism, compared with 
which any opinions as to the Ordinances, etc., are 
matters of mere minor import.” Yet he queries, 
“ Who can deny that many of the children of our So- 
ciety have grievously suffered from dead si- 
lences? Living Silence is one of the most precious 
features of a Friends’ meeting, but a living silence is 
in general and for the most part largely dependent 
upon the stimulus and solemnizing power of living 
words, and in the small meetings who are to be looked 
to for these essential, living words except those who 
are the naturally and therefore the providentially or- 
dained and appointed heads of such meetings, the 
fathers and mothers?” 

There is much to awaken thought in these words 
of our English friend, and we should not feel our- 


“ Personal 


selves excused from seriously taking the subject into 
consideration, for it is here, with us, as it is with 
them, there are many of our meetings that have no 
acknowledged ministry, and the duty should devolve 
upon some of these fathers and mothers to extend 
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the word of encouragement to the children and youth 
who from week to week meet with them and who 
have not come into that experience of the value of 
silent waiting which makes it a vital principle of 
worship to the older members. We must remember 
that the waiting state is also a watchful state, in 
which the first intimation of service to be performed 
must not be disregarded. Many have lost golden 
opportunities for usefulness by failure to obey the 
little calls of duty, and poverty has come to them- 
selves and leanness to the meeting because of these 
failures. Let us remember this, and for those who 
are exercised in any right direction let there be en- 
couragement extended to engage in any service for 
which they are fitted and to which the Holy Spirit 
is prompting them. Life has its outward manifesta- 
tions of the vital principle which stirs within, and 
if this is yielded to, when we sit together some help- 
ful word will rise in the life to strengthen and de- 
velop the germs that wait the gentle influence, which, 
under the Divine ordering one is enabled to exert 
upon others. The old query is still a pregnant 
thought to the world, in which new inquirers are 
coming forward as those who for themselves have 
found the answer pass onward to the silence from 
which there is no awaking. “ How shall they hear 
without a preacher?” and still further, “ How shall 
they preach except they be sent?” The world has 
not yet outgrown its need of preachers. Though 
these be not always clothed with the authority of a 
“Thus saith the Lord,” in the littleness of handing 
as it were the cup of cold water to the thirsty spirit 
there is helpful service which brings its own reward. 
He that is ready to stand as a door-keeper in the 
ranks of those who serve, is where the blessei Son 
and Sent of the Father was willing to be found in 
the washing of his disciples’ feet, to set them an ex- 
ample of lowly service. 

It is to the young that the Church must look for a 
succession of standard bearers; and while the Holy 
Spirit is near to give the inspiration, our human 
needs and our outward surroundings are such that 
the young must have the counsel and the advice of 
the older; they must be taken by the hand as it were 
and led along through the hidden dangers that en- 
compass the lives of all. 

There has been in many of our meetings a “ with- 
holding of more than was meet, which tendeth to 
poverty.” For fear of running before they were sent, 
many have remained passive,—idle while the field 
all about them was ripened unto harvest. With 
nothing to draw the young into the service of the 
Church,—nothing to make them feel that it needed 
their help, many have turned away to find a place 
and a service in other fields of labor. This need not 











be said of any meeting now, however it may lack the 
vocal ministry of the Word. The First-day school 
has the endorsement and codperation of all our 
Yearly Meetings, and an open door is thus set before 
the small meetings through which they may enter 
into useful work and find strength and encourage- 
ment in drawing to them the young life, and gniding 
and directing its thought in channels that will deepen 
and widen as week by week they join in an intelli- 
gent study of the principles and testimonies of the 
Society, and are thus brought through the loving 
oversight of the fathers and mothers to realize how 
very near and precious to their life is the life of God, 
and what a present helper in every time of need 
they have in this nearness of the Heavenly Father. 
The meeting that is thus exercised is in a state of 
growth. Though there may be no acknowledged 
ministry, the great Minister of ministers is in their 





COOPER—THOMPSON.—First month 23d, 1890, at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Phebe daughter of Samuel H. 
Thompson, New Garden, Chester county, Pa., to Edward H. 
Cooper, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

JANNEY—MILLER.—On the 28th of Twelfth month, 
1889, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends at 
Sandy Spring, Maryland, Margaret Elgar, daughter of Car- 
oline Hallowell and the late Francis Miller, to Samuel M. 
Janney, of New York. 

SPENCER—WALTON.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, First month 23d, 1890, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Samuel F., son of Davis and Sarah F. Spencer, of Franklin, 
and Mary R., daughter of Joel M. and the late Lydia Y. 
Walton, of New Garden, Chester Co., Pa. 

THOMAS—CONRAD.—At West Conshohocken, Pa., 
First month 23d, 1890, under the care of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting, Lukens Thomas, of Lumberville, Bucks county, 
to Mary A. Conrad, of West Conshohocken. 

WILLIAMS—PALMER.—In Baltimore, 23d of First 
month, 1890, at the residence of the bride’s parents, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Carroll R. Williams, of Philadelphia, 
son of John 8S. and Rachel M. Williams, of Solebury, Pa., 
and Eleanor Boyd Palmer, daughter of Edward L., and 
Susan C. Palmer, of Baltimore, Md. 


DEATHS. 


BIRDSALL.—First month 16th, 1890, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, David H. Birdsall, near Lincoln, Lou- 
doun county, Va., Ruth Hannah Smith, in the 85th year of 
her age ; an elder of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. 

BISHOP.—In Philadelphia, First month 19th, 1890, An- 
gelina, widow of John R. Bishop. Interment at Mount 
Holly, N. J. 

BUCKMAN,.—At Fort Washington, Pa.,First month 13th, 
1890, C. Harper, son of Charles H. and Mary Begley Buck- 
man, aged 10 months. 

CADWALLADER,—In Warrington, Bucks county, Pa., 
First month 18th, 1890, Anna, wife of Charles M. Cadwal- 
lader, aged 60 years. 

CARTER.—At the residence of her nephew, Joel T. Car- 
ter, Upper Darby, Pa., First month 17th, 1890, Deborah L.- 
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Carter, a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green St., 
Philadelphia, aged 75 years. Interment at Fair Hill. 

For a long while an invalid from a complication of dis- 
eases, she was patient under suffering and thankful for the 
kind attentions of her friends. 

DUTTON.—In Philadelphia, First month 20th, 1890, 
Elizabeth L., widow of Thomas Dutton, in her 78th year. 


FOULKE.—In New York City, First month 24th, 1890, 
Thomas Foulke, in the 73d year of his age ; for many years 
an esteemed minister of New York Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


FREEMAN.—First month 4th, 1890, Mary, widow of 
Elisha Freeman, aged 92 years and 9 months; for many 
years an Elder of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N.Y. 

As a shock of corn fully ripe, gathered into the Heav- 
enly garner. 

HUTCHINSON.—First month 24th, 1890, John Hutchin- 
son, in his 84th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. Received as a member but a short 
time since, it was a comfort to him to be numbered among 
Friends. When his late’ wife’s relatives were left orphans, 
he acted the part of a parent to them, and in his declining 
years they in their turn ministered to his comfort. 


KNIGHT.—At Byberry, on Third-day, First month 
21st, 1890, Oliver Parry, son of Oliver P. and Isabella P. 
Knight, in his 3d year. 

LIPPINCOTT.—Near Hartford, N. J., First month 20th, 
1890, Levi W., only son of William B. and Kate B. Lippin- 
cott, in his 14th year. 

MATHER.—At the residence of his son-in-law, First 
month 16th, 1890, Thomas Mather, in the 8lst year of his 
age; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Ohio. 

He was of a kind and affectionate disposition, esteem- 
ing the society of his friends of much value to him. He 
bore his sufferings with great patience and meekness, al- 
ways desiring to be kept in the right spirit. 

MERRITT.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., First month 20th, 
1890, Nathaniel S. Merritt, in the 88th year of his age; an 
Elder of the Monthly Meeting of New York. 


MILLER.—First month 19th, 1890, after an illness of 
four weeks, at the resideuce of his parents, 199 Avers Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill., of tubercular peritonitis, Clarence C., son 
of Robert C. and Ada Miller, and grandson of the late Ed- 
ward and Sarah Ann Miller, formerly members of Purchase 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y., aged 15 years. 


PARKE.—At her late residence, Downingtown, Pa., First 
month 23d, 1890, Anne B., widow of John E. Parke. 


PRATT.—First month 23d, 1890, J. Walter, son of Da- 
vid Pratt. Interment at Newtown Square, Pa. 


RUSHMORE.—At his residence at Westbury, Long Is- 
land, First month 13th, 1890, Stephen Rushmore, a member 
of Westbury Monthly Meeting, in the 76th year of his age. 

He endured a lingering and painful illness with much 
patience. His remains were laid at rest from Westbury 
meeting-house on the 15th inst., where many of his friends 
spoke in affectionate tribute to his memory. 

SHEPPARD.—At Haddonfield, N. J., First month 9th, 
1890, Amy, widow of Richard Sheppard, in her 94th year. 

SMITH.—In Kansas City, Mo., Eleventh month 26th, 
1889, Annie H. Smith, in the 40th year of her age; daugh- 
ter of Sarah A. and the late Charles Smith, of Bucks county, 
Pa., and a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. In- 
terment at Wrightstown, Pa. 
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THOMAS.—On the morning of Tenth month 28th, 1889, 
Willie D. Thomas, son of Elisha E., and Fannie C. Thomas, 
aged one year and 3 weeks. 

WEBB.—At York, Pa., First month 20th, 1890, Mary 
B., widow of James B. Webb, and mother of William B. 
Webb, of Philadelphia, in her 90th year. 

WILSON.—At Quaker Springs, Saratoga county, New 
York, First month 16th, 1890, Amy Shepherd, widow of 
Peter Wilson, in her 87th year; a consistent member and 
many years an elder of Saratoga Monthly Meeting. 

Though quiet and unassuming, she was beloved by all 
who knew her. She was a faithful attender at meetings 
until debarred that privilege through failing health, when 
with passive submission she patiently waited the message 
of the Master to join those gone on before. 


NATHANIEL 8. MERRITT. 


Nathaniel 8S. Merritt, one of the best known and most 
highly esteemed members of New York Yearly Meeting, 
died in the city of Brooklyn on the 20th day of the present 
month. He was descended from what is sometimes called 
“good old Quaker stock.” His parents were John and 
Phebe I. Merritt, both widely known and highly esteemed 
in their day ; the former an Elder and the latter a Minister 
for many years. both of whom died at an advanced age. 
Nathaniel was the last survivor of a numerous family of 
sons and daughters. He was born in the city of New York 
almost eighty-eight years ago, a birthright member of the 
Society, and of New York Monthly Meeting more than half 
a century ago of which he remained a member through life, 
and of which it is believed he was at the time of his de- 
cease the oldest living—at least in continuation of mem- 
bership. 

From his earliest youth he showed evidences of strong 
religious convictions and of deep attachment to the princi- 
ples of the Society. He was thereby preserved from many 
of the temptations which beset youth, and his life was al- 
ways blameless and consistent. His idea of duty seemed 
to be in the injunction to “deal justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly before God,” and few indeed have 
been enabled to live up to it through a long life so thor- 
oughly as our departed friend. 


expressed 


He engaged in mercantile 
business in New York when a young man, and so contin- 
ued for many years. He was widely known in commercial 
circles for his probity, which reached the highest standard 
and which contributed to the good name that our Society 
has always borne in that respect. Being possessed also of 
diligence and sound judgment, he was successful, meeting 
with but one serious reverse. That was during the great 
financial panic in 1857, when serious and sudden losses oc- 
urring, the firm of which he was the senior partner, was 


obliged to suspend. Their creditors showed their confi- 


dence and good will by compromising with them at fifty 
cents on the dollar, giving them full legal discharge from 
the remainder of the indebtedness and leaving the assets in 


the hands of the firm who resumed business. Several years 
after, these assets having largely advanced in value the 
firm found themselves possessed of a considerable surplus. 
They immediately sought out all the creditors who had 
compromised their claims, paid them every cent of princi- 
pal and interest, and in some instances, the original credit- 
ors having died or disappeared, the firm was put to consid- 
erable labor and expense in finding their representatives, 
but it was finally accomplished in every instance, and it 
was the occasion of the deepest satisfaction to Nathaniel 
that some of these parties when found were so situated as 
to be greatly benefited by what came to them thus unex- 
pectedly. It is characteristic of that 


the man he never 
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prided himself in the least upon this most honorable ac- 
tion, which he regarded as nothing more than the perform- 
ance of a simple duty, and the writer of this notice, though 
for years one of his most intimate associates, never heard 
him mention the circumstance and first learned the facts 
long afterwards, through another channel. Soon after this 
incident Nathaniel retired from business. 

He was devotedly attached throughout life to the Soci- 
ety of Friends, laboring diligently in his sphere to promote 
its interests. For more than half a century he acceptably 
discharged the duties of an Elder in New York Monthly 
Meeting, and he was for many years clerk of the Yearly 
Meeting. Having always dwelt near the place of his birth, 
traveling but little, and regarding it as a duty to attend all 
our meetings whenever possible, his experience in this re- 
spect was really remarkable. From a period very near the 
beginning of this century he was faithful in this duty, 
which indeed he always esteemed a pleasure; seldom was 
he absent from his seat. He well knew in his youth those 
gifted ministers, Elias Hicks, Jesse Kersey, Thomas Wether- 
ald, Edward Hicks, David Sands, and many others then in 
their prime, and he deemed it a precious privilege that he 
had sat under their ministry and heard many of their most 
favored communications. He was constantly called upon 
to share in the labors of the Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly 
Meetings, and in them he was found weighty in judgment, 
lucid in statement, tolerant of opinion, kindly in manner, 
but inflexible in principle. Possessed of a good constitution, 
and having always lived a life of rare moderation and so- 
briety, he retained to the last his bodily and mental activ- 
ity, losing none of his interest in the domestic circle or in 
the affairs of the Society which he so much loved. At the 
last Monthly Meeting held in New York, on the first day 





of the present year, he took an active part. One question 
on which Friends were greatly divided was settled to the 
satisfaction of all by adopting a wise and timely suggestion 
of our departed friend. He was regarded as a link connect- 
ing the present days of the Society with that earlier and 
more primitive period which has now become in a measure 
traditional, when Friends were more distinguished than at 
present by their mannerisms, and were usually able to know 
one another by peculiarities of address and appearance. 
He was by nature conservative, strongly opposed to changes 
not founded in right reason, yet reconciling himself with- 
out difficulty to those which came in the true and natural 
course of events. He well knew that “the old order 
changeth,” and did not repine nor say that “the former 
days were better than these”; indeed there is reason to 
think that he came to believe that the Society had suffered 
somewhat in the past by a too rigid regard to externals, 
leading to some neglect of the weightier matters of the law. 
On the occasions when revision of the Discipline was under 
consideration, he was liberally inclined, always favoring 
the relaxation of its more arbitrary requirements. It is 
probable that no one amongst us had a clearer insight into 
the essential principles of the Christian faith as professed 
by our Society, and he well knew where to draw the line 
of safety. 

This notice would be incomplete without some allusion 
to what was to our departed friend the most sacred and 
delicate of all subjects—his religious experiences and im- 
pressions and his relation to spiritual things. This was a 
theme on which he was not wont to discourse, except on 
rare occasions, nor then at any length nor in public, con- 
sidering as he did, that the true way to glorify our Heav- 
enly Father is to let our light so shine that men may see our 
good works. Yet the few intimate friends to whom he 





made known his views on these subjects, can testify that 
his faith through life was cloudless and unshaken. He 














was a Christian anda Friend in no qualified or dubious 
sense ; he had a robust faith, rare in these days, in the 
Scriptures, especially the New Testament, which he regarded 
as the inspired record of the most momentous events in hu- 
man history. And he believed that the same Almighty 
Being, of whose infinite love and power these writings are 
recorded, is ever ready to guide and support those who 
truly seek his help. It can hardly be said of him that he 
lived in the “fear of God.” True he contemplated him 
in the most reverent frame of mind, with the profoundest 
sense of his Divine attributes, but to him the chiefest of 
these was his infinite Fatherly love. He wasan illustration 
of the truth of the saying, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in 
thee.” 

To the meeting of which he was a member, his loss 
seems irreparable. All feel that we have lost our wisest in 
council, our most exemplary in deportment, our clearest in 
judgment. 

The ending was the fitting complement of such a life. 
His last illness was brief and nearly painless. His mind 
wandered at times, but there were frequent intervals when 
it was unobscured. On the last day of his life there was a 
period of unconsciousness. He emerged from this, and 
turning with a look full of affectionate intelligence to one 
of his family who sat at the bedside, he pressed his hand and 
bade him not to be distressed. Soon after he said, “‘ I hear 
a voice saying ‘ to-day thou shalt be with me in Paradise.”’ 

These were his last words on earth. He fell into a gen- 
tle slumber from which he woke not again, and soon after 
passed quietly to his eternal rest. C. 

Brooklyn, First month 25. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

THE WORK AT FRANKFORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 
THE winter entertainment of the Frankford First- 
day school was held on Third-day evening, the 
2lst ult.,on which occasion the meeting-house was 
filled with the scholars and their friends. It was a 
great disappointment to the superintendent and 
teachers, that not one of the Friends to whom special 
invitations were sent met with them, nor were there 
any others of our First-day school workers, outside 
their own faithful few,in attendance. The entertain- 
ment lacked only in the element of sympathies and 
encouragement from those who are working in the 
cause in other fields. 

This school at Frankford is one that commends 
itself to all who are interested in this branch of ser- 
vice, since it gathers with the half-dozen children 
whose parents are members, about one hundred and 
twenty of the children and youth outside our fold, 
with an average attendance of from eighty to ninety, 
whose orderly deportment, and bright, intelligent 
interest in the school yive evidence that the instruc- 
tion in the principles of truth and morality which 
form the basis of all our teachings in these schools 
finds ready acceptance in their young and responsive 
minds. It is earnestly to be desired that this impor- 
tant field of First-day morning work will not be left 
to the very few who sometimes feel hardly equal to 
the labor it imposes. The old, old call, “ Come over 
into Macedonia and help us,” seems applicable in this 
case. Let the response go forth from those who are 
waiting for service, ‘“ Here am I, Lord, send me.” 

R. 
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PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


—At Green street meeting, on First-day evening, 
the 26th, Isaac Wilson was very acceptably present, 
and his exercise, based upon the incident of the re- 
storing sight to the man who was born blind, was 
close and searching. The attendance was large, and 
the meeting satisfactory. Isaac Wilson is accompa- 
nied by his wife. 

—The monthly meeting held at Green St. on the 
23d ult., was well attended. The exercises of the 
meeting for worship were plain and practical. The 
query of the prophet: “Is it well with thee? Is it 
well with thy husband? Is it well with the child?” 
formed the basis of a discourse. In the meeting for 
business, the queries answered at this time were con- 
sidered and united with, to be forwarded to the 
Quarterly Meeting. Several certificates were re- 
ceived, also one resignation. The proposition to 
change a paragraph in the Discipline relating to the 
inscriptions placed upon the grave stones in our bur- 
ial ground at Fair Hill was united with, and directed 
to be forwarded to the Quarterly Meeting. The 
change proposed gives permission to add to the 
name of the person interred, “ wife of,” “ son of,” 
“daughter of,’—which additions the committee in 
charge of the ground have not regarded as within the 
permission of the Discipline. 

—On First-day, the 18th ult., Robert Hatton, now 
residing near Haddonfield, N. J., attended at Race 
street in the morning, and was exercised in the min- 
istry. At the same meeting, on the 25th, Elizabeth 
H. Plummer, of Newtown, Bucks Co., spoke at some 
length. 

—On First-day morning next, Isaac H. Hillborn 
is expected to be at Race street in the morning. 

—The united evening meeting will this month be 
held at Race street, and it has been specially re- 
quested that to-morrow (First-day) evening those 
who bave been bereaved be invited to attend. 

—Atthe Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, (Race street) last week, one member was re- 
ceived by request and eight by certificate. The re- 
port of the treasurer of men’s meeting showed con- 
tributions last year $4,776, expenses, $3,960, which 
included the care of Race street and West Philadel- 
phia meeting-houses and half of that at Girard 
Avenue. It was concluded to collect $4,500 this year. 
S. Robinson Coale was appointed treasurer. The 
auditors had also examined the accounts of the trus- 
tees of the Free School fund, the nett balance of 
income having been paid to the School Committee. 





—A meeting of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
Committee to visit and encourage our members was 
held on Seventh-day, the 25th ult., at 15th and Race 
streets, and appointments were made for visiting the 
meetings of Abington Quarter, those accepting ser- 
vice in it being Joseph Powell, Margaretta Walton, 
Martha Dodgson, and Louisa J. Roberts. They expect 
to be in attendance at the next Quarterly Meeting, 
(at Abington, on Fifth-day of next week, the 6th 
inst.), and to attend the several monthly meetings 
in course. A sub committee was also appointed for 
Bucks Quarter, consisting of Samuel 8S. Ash, Sarah J. 
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Ash,and Martha Dodgson. Written and verbal reports 
of a satisfatory character were received from the 
several sub-committees previously appointed. The 
attendance was very small, and only a few expla- 
nations from those absent were presented. 


THE SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. 

Tue monthly meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Association for the Promotion of the Educa- 
tion of the Colored People of the South, was held on 
the 22d ult. The statement of the Treasurer, Henry 
M. Laing, showed that the contributions which have 
so far reached him for the present year’s work, 1889- 
90, have been very limited, amounting to only $169, 
—of which $75 was given by one person. A letter 
from Martha Schofield to H. M. L. was read, dated 
First month 20, in which she said : “ I was very much 
perplexed on the 15th, as there were nine instructors 
to be paid, and our treasury was two hundred dollars 
short of the needed amount. Thine this morning 
with a check for one hundred dollars from the Asso- 
ciation was most welcome. The school is large; and 
there are fifty boarders, who need constant teaching 
in the ways of educated people.” 

A private letter from Samuel J. Entrikin, Aiken, 
dated the 5th of First month, gave a favorable report 
of the progress of the new industrial building. He 
says: “The building is going on nicely; we have 
110,000 brick here, and expect more every day. To- 
morrow the carpenters expect to begin cutting the 
joists for the first floor. I have had the boys enlarge 
the stable in the pine lot, and build a wagon shelter, 
and yesterday we made a new board fence six feet 
high around the barn-yard.” 

A letter from Abby D. Munro, Mt. Pleasant, dated 
First month 18, was read. She said: “ We have 
opened school this month with one hundred and 
sixty-five pupils. The weather has been warm and 
pleasant, and favorable for good attendance, thus far. 
Grading the school has seemed to have a very good 
effect upon the pupils, in awakening their ambition, 
and it certainly lightens my work to have the prim- 
ary children, who are so uneasy, out of my room. 
Parents and children are alike interested inthe Sew- 
ing school. We have ninety girls, and these go by 
classes into the school, each class having an hour 
each day. We intend to introduce some industries 
for the boys, all of which will take time and means, 
They have not yet decided to put the public school 
in with ours, but lintend to try again for it, as I see 
no reason why they should not do it here as else- 
where, and as it is now it amounts to very little.” 

—We are requested to add to these notes the earn- 
est request that all those interested in the work of 
these schools will now send forward their annual 
contribution to their support, as it is much needed. 


FALSEHOODS which we spurn to-day 
Were the truths of long ago; 

Let the dead boughs fall away, 
Fresher shall the living grow. 


Virtue dwells at the head of a river, to which we 


cannot get but by rowing against the stream.—Fell- 
ham. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA PRISON SOCIETY. 
Tue Pennsylvania Prison Society held its one hun- 
dred and third annual meeting at 1705 Chestnut 
street, (Philadelphia), on Fifth-day evening of last 
week, the 23d ultimo. The annual report, presented 
by Vice-President Alfred H. Love, contained valua- 
ble suggestions on the treatment of prisoners and the 
appointment of a commission of employment com- 
posed of mechanics, scientists, and artisans, to choose 
fitting occupations for prisoners while under sentence. 
In the home for deserving discharged prisoners, es- 
tablished by the Society at Forty-sixth street and 
Woodland avenue, 96 ex-convicts have been received, 
cared for, and started anew on life’s journey. The 
institution is known as the Industrial Home. Its 
success has been so marked that the property has al- 
ready been enlarged to accommodate the applicants. 

During the past year 10,360 visits were made by 
members of the Society in the penitentiaries in this 
city. The Society commends the Board of Pardons 
as suggestive of the highest civilization and a desire 
to temper mercy with justice. 

Judge William N. Ashman addressed the Society. 
He said: “If it is true that a single soul has been 
saved by the efforts of this Society the labor of all 
their years would not have been in vain. Were it 
possible to eliminate the criminal class from society 
what a different state we could exist in. 

“The cost to the Commonwealth of three genera- 
tions of a family of thieves is $3,000,000. The chil- 
dren of the street are one grand division of the army 
of dangerous classes. I think that the safety of so- 
ciety requires that wherever parents are unable to 
control their children, either through circumstances 
of poverty or neglect, that the State should assume 
charge of them and they should be placed in an in- 
stitution where they can at least acquire the rudi- 
ments of education and a trade. 

“There are two remedies that should be applied 
for the safety of society. Prisoners should be kept 
in jail until they show evidences of reformation. 
When a man has proved himself to be an incorrigi- 
ble criminal he should be placed under influences 
where he shall be forever excluded from the ranks 
of society. Build your largest churches in the slums 
and sing in them your sweetest songs. That is one 
golden way to prevent crime.” 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year: President, Caleb J. Milne; vice-presidents, Ed- 
ward Townsend and Alfred H. Love; treasurer, 
Henry M. Laing ; secretaries, John J. Lytle and Wil- 
liam Ingram ; counselors, William N. Ashman and 
A. Sydney Biddle; members of the Acting Commit- 
tee, Thomas Latimer, George Taber, George W. Hall, 
Harry Kennedy, Leonard N. Walker, William W. 
Whitehead, John O. Conner, Charles Rogers, P. H. 
Spellissy, Jesse Cleaver, Edmund Claxton, Marma- 
duke Watson, Jobn H. Dillingham, John Woolman, 
James W. Walk, M. D., Jabez Wood, Harriet W. 
Paist, Mrs. F. P. Nicholson, Dr. Emily J. Ingram, 
Rey. William L. Bull, Rev. J. Y. Ashton, William 
Scattergood, Francis A. Osbourn, Mrs. P. W. Law- 
rence, Edward F.Swift, Lucien Moss, J. W. Kearney, 

' George W. Storer, S. Emlen Sharples, Charles M. 








Morton, Mary S. Whelen, Edwin K. Cooper, Rev. 
John 8S. MacIntosh, D. D., Frederick J. Pooley, 
Thomas Hockley, C. Walter Borton, Mrs. I. F. Un- 
ger, James Flannery, John A. McKee, John H. I. 
Mehl, Isaac Slack, and J. Kitchen. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Tue advance copies of the new college catalogue show 
a total enrollment of 163 students in the four college 
classes. Of these 30 are Seniors; 31 Juniors; 39 
Sophomores, and 63 Freshmen. There is alsoa new 
copy of the plan of the college property, which in- 
cludes over 264 acres. 

—Isaac Wilson and wife, of Bloomfield, Ontario, 
spent First-day at thecollege. Isaac Wilson spoke at 
meeting in the morning. In the afternoon he at- 
tended the class for the study of Friends’ principles 
under the care of Professor BenjaminSmith. The 
class was very large, between eighty and ninety stu- 
dents and visitors being present, and the exercises 
were quite interesting. The special subject for the 
day was “ Prayer,” and an instructive discussion, led 
by Professor Smith, was taken part in by Isaac Wil- 
son, Amos Hillborn, and some of the regular attend- 
ers. 

—Steps have been taken for the formation of a 
foot-ball league between Johns Hopkins, Columbia, 
Swarthmore, and Haverford Colleges. 

—The President and Faculty received handsomely 
executed invitations to be present at the inaugura- 


tion of Seth Low, the newly-elected president of 
Columbia College, which will take place in New 


York, on Second-day next, Second month 3d. The 
faculty accepted the invitation and Acting-president 
Appleton and Dr. William C. Day were appointed to 
represent Swarthmore. 

—Ten orations were handed in for the Phenix 
Prize Competition. Of these the resident judges will 
select five to be delivered at the public contest, in 
Third month. 

—The second semester of the college year begins 
on Second-day next, when an entire change of pro- 
gram, and in many instances a change of work, takes 
place. 

—Elizabeth Powell Bond spent part of last week 
in the neighborhood of her home at Florence, Mass., 
whither she was called by the death of a friend. 

—The museum is to be improved by the addition 
of new cases for the Kohl collection of Aleutian and 
Alaskan implements and antiquities. 

—The young ladies of the Senior Class have made 
arrangements to tender a reception or “coffee” to 
the young men of the classon each Fifth-day evening. 

8. 


———— ae 


Noruine but the infinite pity is sufficient for the 
infinite pathos of the human life.—Selected. 





Tue moral law of Christianity binds us not merely 
because it is the present expression of the Will of 
God, but because it is a portion of his last dispensa- 
tion to man, of that which is not only the last, but 
the highest and best.—Dymond’s Essays. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 
[An aged Friend, now past fourscore years, sends us 
this little effusion, written on the occasion of his 
signing a petition to the New Jersey Legislature to 
have the evils of Intemperance in connection with 


Physiology taught in the public schools of the State. 
We publish it by request.—Eps. ] 


When we behold the dire effects 
That daily do appear, 

From using alcoholic drink, 
And stimulating beer, 

It calls for action in some way, 
To stop its onward course, 

If mild persuasion will not do, 
Then use a lawful force. 

Such privilege belongs to man, 
For his protection given, 

And sanctioned by the laws of God, 
And all we know of heaven. 

Then do not falter by the way, 
To act a noble part, 

Let Truth and Justice ever reign, 
To stimulate the heart. 

All evil things should be repressed 
In one way or another, 

Or fail we in our love to God, 
And love to one another, 

For love to God, and love to man, 
Should ever go together. 

Then how can any one love God, 
That loves not man, his brother? 

And wisdom’s voice should be obeyed ; 
It is the voice of God, 

Or woe will surely follow with 
The chastening of his rod. 


E. W. A. 


WILL THERE BE PREACHING? 


THOU may’st hear preaching if thine inward ear 
List to its Master’s teaching, low and clear, 

Such preaching rare as never yet hath sprung 
From human thought or voiced by human tongue. 
When thought is hushed and sense and self laid low, 
Then the sweet ministry will inward flow, 

Soothe the worn spirit, give despondents hope, 

To sin-sick souls deliverance door will ope; 

To wounded hearts will balm of healing bring, 
And swell the soul with gratitude to sing. 

Aye, thou shalt dread the silence then to break, 
Lest the sweet Preacher sudden leave should take, 
And thou no more thy thirsting soul could slake 
In that rich stream that flows from Zion’s hill ; 
Which does refresh each fainting heart that will 
Come to its Source, seek for His aid and power 

To guard and guide them to life’s closing hour, 
And give an entrance to that blessed shore, 

Where peace abounds and sorrows come no more. 


—Matthew Barney, in Friends’ Review. 


TuHovuaGH you see little, and know little, and have 
little, . . . and see the hardness of your heart, 
and your unworthiness ; it is the light that discovers 
all this, and the love of God to you, and it is that 
which is immediate, but the dark understanding can- 
not comprehend it.—George Foz. 
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RICHARD MOTT, OF TOLEDO. 


[Tue following article is reprinted from the Magazine of 
Western History, (New York), for Fifth month, 1889. It is 
a graphic and interesting description, we think, of a strong 
personality. Richard Mott, the subject of the sketch, was 
the younger brother of the late James Mott, of Philadel- 
phia. He was born 1804, and died 1888; he is mentioned 
in several places in the Life of James and Lucretia, pre- 
pared by their grandchildren. On page 14 of that work, 
we find related the following interesting incident: 

“ Another illustration of the spirit fostered in the home 
of the elder James Mott may be mentioned. About the end 
of the last century, his son Robert, then a merchant in 
New York, walking home one evening, passed a man lying 
drunk in the street, ‘and went by on the other side,’—as 
most of us do. But the feeling that he was neglecting a 
fellow-creature who needed his care only the more because 
he was drunk, became so strong that he went back, aroused 
the man, and taking him to his own house, cared for him 
that night, and in the morning gave him kind words and 
provided him with work. This act of charity reformed the 
man. He afterwards found other work, and prospered, and 
a few years later returned to Robert Mott and asked his 
acceptance of a gold watch. It was the best watch he 
could buy, a heavy, gold repeater, and bore this inscrip- 
tion: ‘A tribute of gratitude from Thomas Donovan to 
Robert Mott.’ The watch is now in possession of Robert’s 
nephew, Richard Mott, of Toledo, Ohio, and is still an ex- 
cellent timekeeper.” 

On page 433 of the same work, where the death of 
James Mott, (First month 26, 1868), is related, there is the 
following allusion : 

“ Throughout his illness he was the object of tender and 
unremitting attention from his younger brother, Richard 
Mott, of Toledo, Ohio, who chanced then to be visiting 
relatives in Brooklyn. The two brothers, strikingly alike 
in character as well as appearance, were united by a strong 
bond of affection, which bridged over the sixteen years’ 
difference between their ages; and at this solemn time it 
was a comfort to both that they could be together. 

“An incident of the early life of James and Richard 
Mott may be mentioned here. A gold-headed cane came 
into Richard’s possession while he was still too young to 
carry it. He therefore passed it over to James, who, in 
accepting it, said jestingly: ‘I'll give it back to thee when 
thee’s a member of Congress.’ This improbable event came 
to pass some forty years afterwards, in the stirring times 
before the pro-slavery rebellion, when the struggle for 
Freedom,—fought at once on the plains of Kansas and in 
the Congressional halls of Washington,—resulted in the 
exclusion of slavery from the new territories of California, 
New Mexico, Kansas, and Nebraska. During this exciting 
contest, Richard Mott, then a representative from the To- 
ledo district of Ohio, was obliged by ill health to seek a 
brief rest, and went to his favorite retreat, ‘the old place,’ 
at Cowneck, L.I. He had hardly arrived, when at mid- 
night the following telegram from his friend, Joshua R. 
Giddings, in Washington, recalled him: ‘Freedom for 
Kansas depends on your vote. Giddings.’ He immedi- 
ately returned to his post.” 

We find the article too long for insertion at one time, 
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The last time the author of this sketch saw Rich- 
ard Mott was at a wedding reception, on an evening 
in the holidays of 1887. The July previous he had 
passed his eighty-third birthday, yet was his eye un- 
dimmed and his alert mentality unabated. As usual, 





on such occasions, he was the centre of an admiring 


| throng; his tall, stately figure towering above any 


but the tallest in stature. His benignant face, with 
its clear, boyish coloring, rimmed with a silken sil- 
ver of hair and beard, suggested the aspect of hope- 
ful youth, rather than that of the seamed octogene- 
rian, who had wrestled with the practical problems 
of an eventful life. His hand was warm, his manner 
gracious, his sympathies palpable. Childhood’s trust- 
ful charm, manhood’s masterful grasp, humanity’s en- 
girdling breadth; all combined to invest him with 
the vigor of perpetual youth. An atmosphere ex- 
haled from him, whose radiance was reflected in the 
kindling thought and kindlier feeling of all who 
came into his presence. 

Such was Richard Mott at eighty-three, a man 
whose whole life was a commitment of his ways to 
law—the higher law. This to him meant temper- 
ance, thrift, frugality, industry, community of inter- 
est; patience, perseverance, contemplation, delibera- 
tion, reciprocity. 

The charm of a little child in its unconscious rec- 
ognition of the universality of life. The man of Gal- 
ilee had this in mind when He held up the truth- 
ful babe as a type cf immortality. It was this qual- 
ity in Richard Mott which gave him his peculiar 
drawing power. A beast,a shrub, a creeping thing, 
awoke in him a tender interest. “ Father never put 
a stick of wood in the fire,” said his daughter, “ but 
he gave it a little tap, fearing he might destroy some 
barmless insect.” It pained him to see a thoughtless 
youth switch the bushes with his cane as he passed 
along. 

It was this quality which enlarged his sympathies, 
kept him in pace with the ameliorating forces of the 
age, and enabled him to penetrate the future with 
seerlike vision and anticipate the processes of evolu- 
tion in human affairs. This spiritual nature was per- 
vaded by the divine essence. 

The child who sat on his knee; the young man 
who sought his counsel; the explorer into the mys- 
teries of things seen and unseen ; the poet, the scien- 
tist, the political economist, the man of affairs, each 
was drawn to him by the inevitable law of like seek- 
ing like. The weak found in him a protector, and 
the strong a mentor. An unpopular reform was es- 
sentially hisown. As one who shared in his advice 
expresses it, “In him the slave, the woman, the 
dumb beast found an advocate and friend.” 

A Quaker by birth and practice, Richard Mott’s 
creed was summed up in the Golden Rule. His 
gauge of conduct was his oft repeated question, “ Is 
it just?” The rule of action required of himself he 
exacted of his associates, of the State and nation. 
He believed in individual responsibility and the right 
of the humblest. His theory of government was that 
the full exercise of every factor makes the sum total 
of human good. The rich and the poor; the edu- 
cated and ignorant ; capital and labor; brain and 
brawn; male and female; science and superstition ; 
each found in him a fearless champion or a patient 
guide. To ignore a class, or hamper the individual, 
was to disarrange the machinery of government. He 
was a democrat of democrats, and his theory of the 














distribution of power he summed up in the aphor- 
ism, “ The ballot for every one who can read it. Viva 
voce voting for those who cannot.” “Do not prefix 
‘Hon.’ to my name,” he wrote to a friend, “ it seems 
so much like a farce.” 

In business Richard Mott was thrifty and prosper- 
ous. Though, through sweeping reverses, at the age 
of fifty, he gave up his entire property to his credit- 
ors, he speedily rallied and died possessed of a hand- 
some competence. For twenty years ending with 
his death be was the president of the Toledo Savings 
Bank, which he organized May 1868, and devoted 
eight hours a day, gratuitously, to its service. Yet 
with all this he found ample time fur books, his read- 
ing covering every domain of history, biography, po- 
etry, philosophy, travel, and belles lettres. Seated in 
a large rocking-chair, in a cosy study, which he called 
his “ Snuggery,” he spent long, restful hours in the 
society of his silent friends. Among the privileged 
guests who were sure of a welcome there, were the 
children, whose merriest clatter seemed but a rip- 
pling accompaniment set to the music of his thoughts. 
In the winter he rose with the sun, and when the 
days were short, while it was yet night. Often of a 
winter morning his daughter found him reading un- 
der the gaslight though the sun had begun to stream 
in at the window. He was the best exampler of his 
favorite adage, “ Work as if to live forever; live as if 
to die to-morrow.” 

Richard Mott was a strong connecting link be- 
tween the post-Revolutionary days that began the 
century and the post-Rebellion days in which he 
passed away. His vigorous memory was rich in a 
fand of incidents and anecdotes of the Revolution, as 
related to him in his boyhood by those who were 
actors in the stirring scenes enacted along the shores 
of Long Island Sound, his paternal home. Some of 
these, heightened by the gentle humor, which lent a 
charm to all his speech, he has left in manuscript 
form, entitled “ Second-Hand Reminiscences.” 

The Mott family is of French origin, and early 
adherents of the Society of Friends. Like many 
well-to-do Colonial families they held slaves, but 
these were emancipated by the Quaker act of 1770. 
Among theslaves belonging to Richard’s grandfather 
were “ Billy Banjo” and his wife, “Aunt Ginny,” 
who lived with the family until their death at an ad- 
vanced age. From their pitiful accounts of their cap- 
ture in Africa and transportation to New York on a 
slave ship, as well as the sufferings of his grandfather 
from the “ Cow-Boys” and the “ Hessians” of the Rev- 
olution, Richard learnt his earliest practical lessons 
in abolition and patriotism. 


In his boyhood slaves were held in all the States 
except Vermont, most numerous in New York and 
New Jersey. “Our home,” he writes in his reminis- 
cences, “ had always been one of the stations where 
the hunted fugitives from slavery found temporary 
shelter and a speedy expediting on the way to safety. 
Sympathy could not be with-held from the frightened 
faces peering out from the various hiding places, 
sometimes under the garret rafters, sometimes from 
behind the potato bin, or from under the hay, in 
cow-shed or stable.” 
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When a lad of sixteen, disguised in his father’s 


| clothes, according to the Quaker fashion of the day— 


broad-brimmed hat, topped boots, knee breeches, an 


| improvised wig, made by untwisting a few strands of 


Manilla rope, to look like his father’s white hair— 


| Richard conducted a fugitive woman, dressed in his 


mother’s drab cloak and black scoop-shovel bonnet, 
safely to a departing boat, thus outwitting the spies 
set over his father’s suspected house. His teacher, 
to whom he related the circumstance, laid down the 
axiom, which his pupil ever after followed: “The 
breaking of man’s law, in aiding the poor woman’s 
escape was but obeying another law above all stat- 
utes—the higher law of the Almighty.” This was 
thirty years before Seward’s Higher Law speech in 
the United States Senate quickened the ferment that 
rose to civil war. 

At Mamaroneck, N. Y., the paternal home of the 
Mott family, July, 1804, Richard, son of Adam and 
Anne Mott, was born. He was reared on the farm, 
but being fond of the water he became an expert as 
a swimmer and in the management of a boat. The 
latest summers of his life he spent among the scenes 
of his boyhood, enjoying the handling of the sails 
and giving his young companions object lessons in 
somersaults in the water and other feats of bathing 
When nineteen years old he found an East Indian 
ship lying at Hell Gate without a pilot, and conducted 
her safely past the rocks and rapids until she found 
clear sailing to New York. 

His father, who was a miller, suffering financial 
stress from the embargo policy of 1807-13, Richard 
was taken from the Quaker boarding school where he 
had been placed and put to work on the farm: but 
he embraced every opportunity for study, and at 
sixteen began school teaching to put himself through 
college. He failed in this, but the studious habits 
then acquired led to widest self-culture, not only in 
English but in French and Spanish, in which he be- 
came proficient, some of his translations being very 
felicitous. 

In 1824 he removed with his father to New York 
City, receiving a clerkship in the Bank of New York, 
which he held for twelve years. At twenty-four he 
married Elizabeth M. Smith, daughter of Capt. Elihu 
Smith, of New Bedford, Mass., also of the Society of 
Friends. She was a woman of great personal beauty 
and lovely character, and, until her death in 1855, 
their union was in all respects ideal. Two daughters 
were given them, Mary, who grew to beautiful wo- 
manhood but died in 1860 and was laid beside her 
mother at Rochester, N. Y., and Caroline, the presid- 
ing genius of her father’s hospitable home, an officer 
of the Protestant Orphans’ Home and member of nu- 
merous philanthropic and reformatory societies. 

[Conclusion next week.]} 





“Ir is good for us to commemorate this homespun 
past of ours; good, in these days of a reckless and 
swaggering prosperity, to remind ourselves how poor 
our fathers were, and that we celebrate them because 
for themselves and their children they chose wisdom 
and understanding and the*things that are of God 
rather than any other riches.” 








































































































































































































































































































TREES BY THE ROADSIDE. 

In his lecture on this subject, in the Michaux Course, 
at the Academy of Natural Sciences, Prof. J. T. Roth- 
rock said : 

“Planting trees along roadsides should be gov- 
erned mainly by utilitarian considerations. In our 
grounds, however, we are mainly concerned with exs- 
thetic ideas. Whilst one prominent element in road- 
side planting should be shade, there is nothing in 
that which prevents our selection of an umbrageous 
tree which would, when it had attained maturity 
and was passing into decline, also furnish good lum- 
ber and firewood as well. 

The roads of the State are fast becoming an ele- 
ment of public consideration, and none too soon. So 
far, however, as we have seen, this consideration has 
been mainly, if not entirely, in regard to the road 
bed and with special reference to transportation of 
the largest load, the attainment of maximum speed 
with least expenditure of force. But the world should 
be getting too wise to stop there. Life is to enjoy. 
We like,of a warm day, when we walk, the shady 
side of the street; why not also of the township 
road? And if this shade be good for us, it is no less 
good for our much abused, faithful horse. It is time 
for the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals to join its force with the advocates of forestry 
and demand that, as often as may be, there shall be 
shaded spots along our road where horse as well as 
driver may find protection from the broiling sun. 

In Germany, the wayside inn tempts the driver 
into the shade, but the chances are that a spreading 
tree will also afford a comfortable breathing place for 
his horse. Here we are more apt to cut down a tree 
than to plant one in front of a halting place. The 
foot of a hill and the top of a hill should always, 
along the roadsides, have enough shelter for a team. 
It is simply cruel to drive a panting team on upa 
heavy bill without a moment’s rest to gain breath be- 
fore starting. It is equally bad that they should be 
left standing in the road in the direct rays of the sun 
when they might have protection from its rays. 

Then, the top gained, there should be a moment’s 
rest for the strained, tired muscles before the team 
begins the descent. Just think of your own tired, 
shaky knees when you begin going down bill, with- 
out rest, after a hard climb. 

Trees to the windward of a road, we are told, keep 
up a muddy condition longer. Doubtless this is so; 
but du they not also keep down the dust? From 
which do you suffer most in summer, from mud or 
from dust, in an average season? In winter they 
will hardly alter the condition at all, save, perhaps, 
on northern and western sides, to diminish the snow 
drifts. 

Where roads are along the foot of hillsides, these 
trees may be made an important factor in diminish- 
ing mud. The lecturer said he had in mind places 
which showed a marked difference in this respect 
since the trees had been removed from hillsides 
which were too steep to farm, and so to get into a 
good sod. But even sod is, in such places, not so 


effectual a preventive of washes as a good, vigorous 
growth of trees. 


Hence, then, we lay down the truth, 
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that when there is a bank above a road, and that 
bank is too steep to farm, it should always be covered 
with trees, if possible. 

Furthermore, when a road runs along a stream of 
any considerable size, the water-side of that road 
should be planted in trees. The roots will help hold 
the soil and so diminish the wash and undermining. 
Besides, it adds both beauty and safety to the road. 
If there is any place where a tree, or a line of trees, 
is never out of keeping, it is along the stream-side 
edge of a road. 

“T was recently struck,” said the lecturer, “ with 
the utility of trees above and below the mountain 
roads in one of the roughest regions of the State. In 
some places all that held the rocks in position and 
kept them from sliding into the road was the trees, 
whose roots, seeking nourishment, had penetrated 
between the rocks down into the subjacent soil. 
The tree limbs over the road-bed broke the force of 
the falling rain, and in so far moderated the washing 
power of the showers upon the road. Execrable as 
the road was, it would have been worse but for the 
trees.” Illustrations of the place were shown, as also 
they were of all the places to point the facts brought 
out by the speaker. 

As for trees in our grounds, there were several 
striking pictures of Central Park, which brought 
clearly enough to mind the effect of vegetation in 
beautifying grounds otherwise unattractive. 

The live oaks, bearded with Tillandsia, in the 
cemetery at Savannah, were alluded to as appropriate 
and in keeping with the sad associations of the place. 
Equally attractive was the view of the oak avenue of 
the hermitage near Savannah. The view of the so- 
called “ Arizona Garden” in California showed how 
attractive a spot art could make out of a bit of level 
ground by means of such material as even the ag- 
gaves, yuccas, and cactuses of the desert. A view 
taken by Mr. Nassau, of Dr. Dolley’s party in the Ba- 
hamas, gave a vivid idea of the shaded gardens and 
sidewalks of those islands of perpetual summer. A 
slide made by Professor Piersol gave an inside view 
of the garden in Wurzburg, in Germany, where the 
ash trees were trimmed and trained into the form of 
an arch, which was shady and beautiful when in leaf, 
but monstrous enough when the trees were in winter 
condition. 

The Picea Cephalonica, from the grounds of the 
Hon. Washington Townsend, in West Chester (one 
of the largest of its species in this country), showed 
effectively the use of a mass of evergreen foliage in 
beautifying a home. More attention should be paid 
in selection of conifers for yards. They may be 
beautiful or not, entirely in accordance with the posi- 
tion in which they are placed. An arbor vitse screen 
is generally attractive, but not more so than one of 
our native hemlock, especially if the latter be planted 
in arather shady, damp place. It may then give 
protection to many more tender plants. 


LiFrk’s changes vex, its discords stun, 
Its glaring sunshine blindeth, 
And blest is he who on his way 
The fount of healing findeth. 
—J. G. Whittier. 





